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the chief test of power. Instead of the present type 
of examination in Prose Composition, he suggested 
that an English version of a passage from the Required 
Reading be set for retranslation into Latin, and, as 
an alternative, that several topics be given from which 
the pupil might select one to be reproduced in one or 
two Latin paragraphs incorporating given forms and 
constructions. This plan would make unnecessary 
the formal questions on grammar and syntax, and a 
question on word-formation might be substituted. 

The majority of teachers who took part in the dis- 
cussion approved the placing of stress on sight transla- 
tion, but some disapproved the'elimination of questions 
on syntax. Several thought the Regents' papers 
entirely too easy and preferred the papers set by 
The College Entrance Board, asking why there should 
be two Separate authorities. 

Professor McCrea, Chief Reader in Latin for The 
College Entrance Board, said that the Board had 
appointed a Commission of Eleven, with Professor 
Clifford H. Moore of Harvard at its head, to consider 
whether modifications of the Entrance Examinations 
in Latin are desirable. He added that this Commission 
would be grateful for suggestions. 

The President was authorized to appoint a Commit- 
tee of Five to investigate more closely the subject 
discussed at this meeting and report at the next meeting 
of similar type, so that the sentiment of the Club 
might be embodied in a set of resolutions that would 
have some influence with the proper authorities. 

Professor Whicher, President of the Club, proposed 
that this practical phase of the Club's activities be 
organized under the name of The Classical Forum. 
On motion the suggestion was approved, and the 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee, 
with power. 

The next luncheon will be held at Hunter College, 
on April 29. Dean West, of Princeton University, 
will speak on the Teaching of Latin, and the election 
of officers will be held. 

Jane Gray Carter, Censor. 



It may not be out of place to venture a little criti- 
cism of Professor Nutting's article, where the Latin 
Grammar Fails (The Classical Weekly 9. 154-157). 

To secure some definite facts and figures, Professor 
Nutting submitted three sentences to a class of 32 
members: (1) When they saw Caesar corning to their 
aid, they rushed fiercely upon the enemy; (2) When 
they were on the march, they never stopped to collect 
grain; (3) When I was driving Catiline into exile, I 
saw that all bad citizens would blame me. 

Professor Nutting expected the class to use in ( 1) cum 
with the subjunctive, because of the causal shading; 
and in (2) the indicative, because of the repeated 
action. Sentence 3, he says, was based on one in 
which Cicero himself uses the indicative, and it is, 
therefore, purely temporal. If a student happened 
to know the sentence in Cicero, from which this was 
taken, he would, of course, use the indicative. But 
is there anything in the English sentence to suggest a 
pure temporal idea, any more than in the first sentence 
of the list? The writer is not at all ashamed to state 
that, if she had been one of the 32, she would have used 
the subjunctive, and that she did actually so translate 
it, before looking at Professor Nutting's answers. 

Does this not tend to show that we are all too prone 
to require answers which we have in our minds, without 
stopping to consider whether the one presented by 



the student may not be just as correct? Would it 
not be better, in all grammatical work, to accept 
anything which is reasonable, especially if the student 
can give an adequate explanation? Perhaps failure 
to- do this is one fruitful source of discontent with our 
classical courses in Schools and Colleges. Many 
Preparatory School teachers have found it wise to 
warn their pupils to exercise great care in interpreting 
the English of entrance examinations; and, if they 
are at all doubtful of the meaning intended, to state in 
a footnote the reason for the mood chosen. Such 
precautions ought not to be necessary. 

There is another point to be made. Perhaps we are 
laying too much emphasis on syntax. I hesitate to say 
this for fear of being misunderstood as advocating 
less thorough teaching. Most decidedly do I believe 
in grammatical drill, but I sometimes feel that we are 
making it too technical. We maintain that Latin 
is valuable End interesting even for the student who 
will not go to College, but, too often, we require a 
knowledge of fine points which can be of interest to 
none but philologists. The constructions required 
can be limited to those which are essential to an under- 
standing of the ordinary Latin authors read in School 
or College. This does not mean that our Grammars 
need to be changed, but that the teacher can avoid 
making his work dull and discouraging through an 
insistence on details too minute. 



Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 



Bessie R. Burchett. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

After reading through the .greater part of Professor 
Nutting's paper, Where the Latin Grammar Fails 
(The Classical Weekly 9. 154-157), with such 
agreement that I was planning to write him a note 
voicing my hearty approval, I was quite taken aback 
by his concluding suggestion to go back to the old 
rule 'caw-temporal introduces the subjunctive in the 
imperfect and pluperfect tenses, the indicative else- 
where'. This has always seemed to me an utterly 
absurd and deceptive rule. In order to make a pre- 
tense at explaining the construction, the student is 
allowed to infer that the imperfect and pluperfect 
of the subjunctive are always equivalent in time fo r ce 
to the same tenses of the indicative. The rule is really 
a tense rule turned in to a mood rule, and would be 
correct if it read: 'When the subjunctive is used in 
cam-clauses referring to past time, the imperfect or 
plu,p«rfect is used, according to the time relation to 
the main verb'. This is of course so obvious that it 
does not need special mention. 

But Professor Nutting is right in saying that our 
students have great trouble with the newer concep- 
tions of cam-clauses. I meet the difficulty by telling 
my students that in time clauses referring to the past 
the Romans came to use cum with the subjunctive 
(the tenses take care of themselves) and ubi and 
postquam with the indicative (again the tenses take care 
of themselves); cum is used with the indicative only 
when the exact time of an event is stressed or in clauses 
of repeated action (before Livy) or in cum-inversum 
clauses. On the unsettled question whether every 
subjunctive cam-clause is consciously circumstantial 
I am inclined to agree with Professor Nutting that 
it is not. 



University of Pittsburgh. 



B. L. Ullman. 



